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done. Nothing tends to elucidate difficulties more than hearty
discussions. I thank you for gathering here and inviting us to
address you this afternoon.
Afterwards a general discussion ensued . . . Mahatma Gandhi in replying
to each of the merchants agreed that the initiative should come from the con-
sumers and said that there was not the slightest suggestion in his remarks that
they should repudiate the contracts made, and, as it was incumbent upon them
in the cause of the motherland to co-operate with the whole of India in making
the swadeshi programme a success, wished they should cease to give any
further orders. If they were able to alter the taste of the people as he expected
they would surely be, the people would certainly go to them; and nobody had
got a greater opportunity of doing substantial propaganda work than they, the
piece-goods merchants had. He deprecated the credit system obtaining among
the merchants as fatal to their commerce and commercial morality, and it
should therefore never be regarded an impassable barrier to undertaking to stop
future orders. Swaraj was sure to come and with it new economic laws would
come to prevail. With regard to the suggestion that boycott should be gradual,
Mahatmaji said that they had sufficient notice of it as early as one year back
and an honest merchant would never find cause to complain of financial diffi-
culties, consequent on the giving up of the credit system. This, Mahatmaji
illustrated by referring to the case of Mr. Mohamed Kachalia in South Africa
who orginally carried on business on credit on a large scale and when his
European customers out of political motives pressed him to clear off their dues,
he boldly sold away all his property and paid his creditors to the last pie
and then started business with no credit and rose to such a prosperous con-
dition that those very European merchants were tempted to oSflfer him their
goods on credit again. That was an example which they would do well to
follow and a braver merchant they could not find. Personal difficulties, no
doubt he appreciated, but swaraj meant sacrifice, and even a merchant was called
upon to take an unselfish view of his calling. Now that Deepavali was approach-
ing they should not pin their faith to any combinations of colours and fancies
in cloth and they would find that the people had altered their faith so that
Deepavali would mean greater self-denial and greater sacrifice. . * .
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